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BRIEF MENTION. 

ProfessorsW. W. Smith and R. E. Blackweix have put forth a Parallel Syntax 
Chart of Latin, Greek, French, English and German based on the Logical Analysis. 
(Boston, Ginn & Co., 1885.) The notion is not novel, nor is the application of 
the logical analysis as valuable as the authors of the chart seem to think. 
Still, in the hands of experienced teachers, such as Messrs. Smith and Blackwell 
themselves are, such a chart may be made very useful for pointing out the 
divergencies of the languages represented. Parallel exhibitions of this sort 
have a fatal tendency to warp the linguistic consciousness, 1 and this should 
be counteracted by oral instruction in the opposite sense. For example, par- 
tial obliquity in Latin is not represented to any considerable extent by oti and 
opt. in Greek, but by <!>f and the participle ; and yet quod with subj. is too much 
like "oti with opt. not to be forced to keep company with it. There are sundry 
misprints and other mistakes, which will doubtless disappear in subsequent 
editions. As to the illustrative quotations, it would have been safer to take 
one language as a standard, say Greek, and give the forms that would corres- 
pond idiomatically to the best usage in the other languages, instead of 
skipping about from language to language, which has sometimes led to bad 
results. So frappez rnais e'coutez is put into Greek such as a careful school- 
master would have avoided : rvipov aAX' anovaov. It is an unlucky retroversion 
of Plutarch's ir&Tagov fiev, anovoov <U (Vit. Them. c. 11). 



The late Professor C. D. Morris, who was well versed in Aristotle, had 
undertaken the task, for which he had high qualifications, of reviewing 
Dr. Jowett's translation of the Politics of Aristotle. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press ; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1885.) His lamented death has deprived 
the Journal of a paper which could not have failed to be of the deepest interest, 
and little more can be done at this time than to acknowledge the receipt of the 
book. Dr. Jowett's translations, by reason of his peculiar conception of his 
task, withdraw themselves from philological criticism, and belong rather to the 
domain of English literature, which they undoubtedly adorn. He recasts his 
author rather than renders him, and there is no effort to reproduce the stylistic 
effect in English. At the same time, every one who has to do with Plato or 
Thucydides will have frequent occasion to consult Dr. Jowett's translations, 
now for clear, sharp idiomatic equivalents, now for the elaborate introductions 
and notes that accompany his versions. For the Politics of Aristotle in its 
English dress, with the detailed abstract that precedes the rendering, the 
interesting parallels, the penetrating comments, many will be thankful who 
thought that the Plato was needlessly free ; for while all men who can read 

» See A. J. P. Ill 194 (note). 
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Plato at all delight in the leisurely grace of his style, which protests against 
short cuts as the essence of vulgarity, there are not many who desire to have 
the effect of Aristotle's diction reproduced. Dr. Jowett tells us that this 
translation is an outgrowth of his Platonic studies, and was commenced about 
fifteen years since, with the intention of illustrating the Laws of Plato. The 
first volume contains an elaborate introduction, with translation and index. 
The first part of the second volume comments on the most important 
passages. The second part of the second volume, completing the book, is to 
consist of a series of essays on Aristotelian themes, and when it appears, will 
give us an opportunity of returning to this important work. 



Mr. Nixon's Parallel Extracts, a book which has met with much favor, is now 
followed by another of Prose Extracts, arranged for translation into English 
and Latin, with general and special prefaces on style and idiom. (Cambridge, 
Macmillan & Bowes, 1885.) The introductory general hints for translation 
and composition will be found very serviceable by those who aim at something 
more than a mechanical rendering of one language into the vocabulary and 
the grammar of another. Exercises are cut down more and more in the Ger- 
man schools, and stylistic drill may have seen its best days. Still, if Latin is 
to be studied with reference to its effect merely, and not to the reproduction of 
it, books like these will always be of use to those who desire to learn the secret 
of Roman speech. Less ambitious is Mr. Mackie's collection of Parallel 
Passages for Translation into Greek and English. (London, Macmillan & Co., 
1885.) There are no hints of any kind, no help beyond the suggestions afforded 
by the parallels. 

Professor Bernhard Niese has issued the second volume of an important 
critical edition of the works of Flavitis Josephus, containing from the sixth to 
the tenth book (incl.) of the Antiquities. (Berlin, Weidmann, 1S85.) The 
first volume is yet to come, with the critical introduction. The preface only 
gives a list of the codices. 

RZACH, whose admirable edition of Hesiod was noticed some time since in 
the pages of this Journal (Vol. VI, p. 121), has undertaken to edit Homer's 
Iliad for the Schenkl Bibliotheca, and the first part, containing Books I-XII, 
is before us (Leipzig, G. Freytag). It contains, besides the text, a compact 
critical apparatus. Rzach is an advanced critic, and does not consider the 
restoration of the Alexandrian text the furthest goal, and vindicates the rights 
of modern research into the language of Homer. The bound copies of the 
Schenkl Bibliotheca are furnished at a small advance over the unbound, and 
the dress is very attractive. 



